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THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 



By Ira M. Price, 
The University of Chicago. 



The book of Daniel is replete with moral and spiritual les- 
sons for the instruction of men in our day. It is so unique in its 
style, its thought, and its scope that special attention has been 
long given to it. The difficulties of interpreting its figures and 
symbols have seemed to offer large latitude to the imagination of 
the interpreter, and to have enticed some to run to great lengths 
in their schemes of interpretation. But the best good sense is 
demanded here as in the interpretation of John's Apocalypse. 

The International Sunday-School Lesson Committee has 
selected four lessons in this book for four of the Sundays of 
this month. They are found within the first six chapters, as 
follows: (i) "Daniel in Babylon," 1:8-21; (2) "The Hebrews 
in the Fiery Furnace," 3 : 14-28; (3) "The Handwriting on 
the Wall," 5:17-31, and (4) "Daniel in the Den of Lions," 
6: 10-23. 

Before anyone undertakes to study a text or a section of 
Daniel, it is necessary that some knowledge should be acquired 
of the book as a whole. There is a large group of questions 
whose settlement mainly depends upon our understanding of 
the general plan of the book, and a number of related topics. 

1. Its place in the canon. — The book of Daniel, in our English 
version of the Scriptures, stands between Ezekiel and the Minor 
Prophets. This order was adopted from the Septuagint. In the 
Hebrew canon it is found between the Hagiographa, or Writings, 
and Esther and Ezra. 

2. Its chief character. — The hero of this book is Daniel, who 
was one of the captives of Jerusalem carried to Babylon by 
Nebuchadrezzar 1 "in the third year of the reign of Jehoiakim, 

1 The name of the king of Babylon appears in Daniel, and often elsewhere, as 
Nebuchadnezzar, while in Jeremiah we find also Nebuchadrezzar. The only correct 
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king of Judah " (Dan. I : i), that is, in the year 605 B. C. — in the 
first western campaign of that great Chaldean general, just 
before he became king [cf Jer. 25 : 1) . Daniel was active in and 
about Babylon from 605 B. C, when first brought there, to the 
third year of Cyrus (10 : 1). 

3. The age of Daniel. — The age of Daniel was that in which 
Babylon was supreme. Nebuchadrezzar outstripped all of his 
predecessors in his wonderful development of all available 
resources for the development and strengthening of his empire. 
His government was thoroughly organized, his commercial 
activity and his religious zeal materialized in the massive con- 
structions of walls, temples, and towers in great Babylon. His 
court glistened early in his reign with lavish displays of wealth, 
and was decorated by the presence of foreigners of the noblest 
type. 

The first four chapters of the book describe events which 
belong to the reign of Nebuchadrezzar, and principally to the 
earlier years of his reign. Chaps. 7, 8, and 5 picture visions 
and events in the reign of Belshazzar, while the remainder of 
the book falls into the periods of later rulers of Babylon. 

4. The language of the book of Daniel. — Unlike most books of 
the Old Testament, Daniel is written in general in two lan- 
guages. Chaps. 2 : 4a — 7 : 28 are in Aramaic, a language closely 
related to the Hebrew, both in its grammar and in vocabulary. 
The remainder of the book is written in Hebrew. In this char- 
acteristic it resembles Ezra, of which chaps. 4 : 7 — 6 : 8 are in 
Aramaic, while the remainder is in Hebrew. 

5. The analysis. — There is no difficulty in analyzing this book, 
as it naturally falls into two parts. Chaps. 1-6 purport to give 
us a history of Daniel in some of his relations with Nebuchad- 
rezzar and Belshazzar; and chaps. 7-12 detail the visions of 
Daniel. 

form, however, as seen on his numerous inscriptions, is Nebuchadrezzar. The incor- 
rect spelling is due to scribal errors in not carefully distinguishing between the origi- 
nal letters n and r, which closely resembled one another. Another example of the 
confusion of two letters is seen in that of Hadaafezer and Hadarezer, where the origi- 
nal d and r were not carefully distinguished. 
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Chap. 1 accounts for Daniel's presence in Babylon, his own 
and his companion's training in the court, and their fidelity to 
their God. Chap. 2, in the second year of Nebuchadrezzar, the 
king has a dream which nonplused his magicians. Daniel, how- 
ever, narrates the dream and points out its interpretation in four 
great world-powers. Chap. 3 tells how Nebuchadrezzar set up an 
image in the plain of Dura and demanded for it universal hom- 
age. Three Hebrew captives, on refusing to comply with the 
king's decree, are cast into the fiery furnace, but miraculously 
rescued; as a sequel to this Nebuchadrezzar acknowledges the 
power of the God of the Hebrews. Chap. 4 is the story of Nebu- 
chadrezzar's vision of the tree which filled all the earth, and 
of the loss of reason until "seven times" passed over him. 
Upon the restoration of reason he extols the King of Heaven. 
Chap. 5 gives an account of Belshazzar's feast, Daniel's achieve- 
ment, and the king's violent death. Chap. 6 describes a decree 
of Darius the Mede, whereby Daniel was entrapped and thrown 
into the den of lions. The king, overjoyed at Daniel's rescue, 
issued a decree to honor the God of Daniel. 

I shall note the next six chapters of visions only in outline: 
Chap. 7 is a vision, in the first year of Belshazzar, of four beasts 
symbolizing four world-powers. Chap. 8, in the third year of 
Belshazzar, is a vision of a ram with two horns (Media and Persia) 
and a he-goat (Greece) . Chap. 9, in the first year of Darius the 
Mede, contains Daniel's great prayer for his people, and the 
instructions of Gabriel. Chaps. 10-12 are made up of visions 
dating from the third year of Cyrus. After a fast of twenty-one 
days, an angel appears to Daniel and reveals to him the future 
(10 : 1-19); Michael will have a long contest on behalf of Israel, 
first with the prince of Persia, then with the prince of Greece 
(10:20 — 11: 1). The details of the contest may be given in 
1 1 : 2 — 12 : 3. A few other notes close the book. 

The unity of these twelve chapters, in spite of the use of two 
languages, is held by the great majority of critics. 

6. The authorship and date. — This is the storm center in the 
study of Daniel. Porphyry, a heathen philosopher of the new 
Platonic school (died about 303 A. D.), devoted one of his fifteen 
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books against Christianity to show that the book of Daniel 
is spurious, and that it was written in the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (175-163 B. C). He had no following in the early 
church. But in modern times Porphyry's general view has been 
accepted and adopted by a large school of biblical scholars. 
The two most generally accepted views of the authorship and 
date of the book of Daniel are: (1) that the book, as it now 
stands, was written and compiled either by Daniel himself or by 
someone, possibly early during the Persian domination (538-331 
B. C.) of the East; and (2) that it was composed, as held by 
Porphyry and his modern followers, in the times of, and in full 
view of, the persecutions and desecrations of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes (175-163 B. C). 

The two views will be presented in each paragraph. No 
attempt can possibly be made in the space at command to cover 
the whole line of argumentation for either of the views. All 
that can be hoped for is to present some of the main-line argu- 
ments. The first points shall be for the late, and the second for 
the early date. 

[a) Historical Points, a) Late. — Within the period of 
Daniel's activity the kings of Babylon, according to Daniel, 
were, Nebuchadrezzar (2:1), Belshazzar (5 : 1, 30) , Darius the 
Mede (5:31, etc.), and Cyrus (6:28). "Events are dated by 
the years of those kings (2:1; 7:1; 8:1; 9:1; 10:1), showing 
that the writer must have regarded all of them as reigning 
sovereigns, and not in any way as subordinate rulers. Bel- 
shazzar is further described as the son of Nebuchadrezzar 
(5:11, 18) and king of Babylon at its capture by the Medes 
and Persians, when (according to 5 : 30 f.) he was slain and 
Darius received the kingdom. But history knows nothing 
of a Babylonian king Darius the Mede preceding Cyrus. The 
reigning monarchs within this period were Nebuchadrezzar, 
Evil-Merodach, Neriglissar, Nabunahid ( Nabonidus) , and Cyrus." a 
Early. — The writer of Daniel is not called upon to name all of 
the sovereigns at Babylon, nor does he say anything about their 
comparative power. He simply dates events from the years of 

2 E. L. Curtis, on "Daniel " in Clark's Dictionary of the Bible. 
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four who happened to occupy the throne at those times. Bel- 
shazzar is a son of Nebuchadrezzar, in the sense that he is his 
successor on the throne of Babylon. That there was a Bel- 
shazzar, son of Nabunahid (Nabonidus), is firmly substantiated 
in the inscriptions of the latter; 3 that he was king, or regent at 
the same time with his father, is not impossible, from analogous 
cases both in ancient and modern times. For example, Cyrus 
made Cambyses king of Babylon a year before the former's 
death. While it is true that no " Darius the Mede " has as yet been 
discovered as preceding Cyrus, may it not be possible that Cyrus 
put the kingdom of Babylon in his hands as a subordinate 
officer, while he himself prosecuted his campaigns into still wider 
regions of unconquered territory ? 

/3) Late. — " In introducing Darius the Mede the writer shows 
the same confused idea of the order of events as the Greek 
writers." 2 "Cyrus, we now know from the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, obtained possession of Babylon peaceably. During the 
reign of Darius (521-486 B. C.) Babylon rebelled, and Darius 
was obliged to besiege the city, and took it by stratagem. 
In the tradition followed by Herodotus this siege is trans- 
ferred to Cyrus (Herod., I, 191). In Daniel both the king and 
the siege seem to have been transferred to the earlier period." 4 
Early. — If Darius the Mede is identical with Darius Hystaspes, 
then there is probably confusion in the record. If this Darius 
was simply one of Cyrus' subordinate officers, even though a 
son of Ahasuerus (9:1), all is cleared up. Again, it is not 
stated in Daniel (chap. 5) that Belshazzar's feast was given in 
Babylon, nor that he was slain in the capital. In fact, may it 
not have taken place at some point outside of Babylon, for 
instance, at Opir, 5 where a bloody battle was fought ? If, on 
the other hand, we are certain from chap. 5 that it took place in 
Babylon, then there is wide discrepancy between Cyrus' own 
record and the Daniel record. 

3 See article " Belshazzar" in Clark's Dictionary of Ike Bible. 
* See article " Daniel " in Clark's Dictionary of the Bible. 
5 See article " Cyrus " in Clark's Dictionary of the Bible. 
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7) Late. — "Another apparently inaccurate statement is that 
of Nebuchadrezzar's siege and capture of Jerusalem in the third 
year of Jehoiakim, 605 B. C. (1:1). The historical books 
relate no such event, and that it did not happen seems implied 
in Jer. 25 : 1-9, and necessary from the movements of Nebuchad- 
rezzar. Shortly after the battle of Carchemish (605) he 
returned to Babylon to secure his accession to the throne. The 
conquest of the West occupied four years more, since not until 
601 or 600 did Jehoiakim begin to pay tribute." 6 Early. — Other 
eyes read just as distinctly, according to Jer. 25 : 1, that the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim was synchronous with the first year of 
Nebuchadrezzar. If he made his first western campaign while 
Nabopolassar, his father, was on the throne, and the year before 
his death, then it was in the third year of Jehoiakim. That he 
carried this campaign as far as Jerusalem is certainly implied in 
2 Kings 24 : 1 ff. For in Jer. 25 : 1-9, not plundering, but com- 
plete desolation, is the threat against Jerusalem. 

S) Late. — "A class of wise men or magicians are called 
Chaldaeans (2 : 2, 4, 10, etc.). 'This signification is foreign to 
Assyrian and Babylonian usage, and did not arise until after 
the fall of the Babylonian empire.' " (Schrader, Cuneiform 
Inscriptions and the Old Testament, II, p. 125.) Early. — This does 
not state how long after the fall such a usage did arise. It 
may have been some time in the Persian domination, though the 
argument combats only the strictly Danielic authorship. 

e) Late. — In 9:2 it is stated that Daniel " understood by 
the books (D^SCS)" the number of years for which, according to 
Jeremiah, Jerusalem should lie waste. The expression used 
implies that the prophecies of Jeremiah formed a part of a col- 
lectio?i of sacred books, which, nevertheless, it may be safely 
affirmed, was not found in 536 B. C. 7 Early. — There is no evi- 
dence in this word that there was a collection of sacred books 
already completed. To affirm it is to set up merely a man of straw. 

£) Late. — A contemporary of Cyrus (first and third years of 

his reign) would not have given us the prophecies in chaps. 

9-12, because the seventy years of captivity were not nearly 

6 See article "Daniel" in Clark's Dictionary of the Bible. 

' Driver, Literature of the Old Testament, sixth edition, p. 500. 
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completed. 8 Early. — The seventy years of captivity began with 
605 B. C, and were completed at the fall of Babylon before Cyrus. 

7?) Late. — There is no trace of Daniel's influence in any of 
the post-exilic writings (Cornill). Early. — There is no distinct 
trace of Nahum's, Obadiah's, or Zechariah's influence in post- 
exilic literature. Ezekiel never even mentions his contemporary, 
Jeremiah, nor does Jeremiah name Ezekiel in his extensive book. 

{V) Linguistic Points, a) Late. — The large number (about 
fifteen) of Persian words in the book is remarkable, and point 
to Persian supremacy. Early. — Most remarkable would it be if 
there were no Persian words in a document which originated in 
Babylonia, or referred in any way to a people who had come 
under the influence of Persian culture. 

/3) Late. — Daniel contains three Greek words. " . . . . These 
words, it may be confidently affirmed, could not have been used 
in the book of Daniel unless it had been written after the dissemi- 
nation of Greek influences in Asia through the conquests of Alexander 
the Great." 9 Early. — When we note that these three words are 
the names of musical instruments ; that contact between the 
East and West was frequent long centuries before Alexander the 
Great marched into Asia ; that the Phoenicians carried wares of 
all kinds to the limits of civilization as early as 1500 B. C, it is 
eminently sane to say that these may have been Greek instru- 
ments, early imported into the East, and known only under 
their original names, as are our piano, violin, piccolo, etc. Archae- 
ology shows that western Asia, southern Europe, and northern 
Africa carried on extensive international commerce long ages 
before the rising of Alexander the Great. 

7) Late. — The Aramaic of Daniel is a western Aramaic dia- 
lect of the type spoken in and about Palestine. Early. — The 
book of Daniel contains at least eighteen Babylonian words and 
phrases occurring in about forty passages, pointing to a Baby- 
lonian influence at some time and place, and enough of it to 
leave its mark on the language. 

8) Late — The Hebrew of Daniel is a late form similar to that 
of Chronicles, which repiesents the decline of the language. 

8 Cornill, Einleitung in das Alte Testament, p. 257. 

9 Driver, Literature of the Old Testament, sixth edition, p. 502. 
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Early. — Since the discovery a few years ago of a Hebrew 
fragment of Ecclesiasticus (dating from second century B. C.) , 
written in a classic Hebrew, the argument from form of the lan- 
guage has little weight for either side of the scale. 

(V) The Theology of Daniel. Late. — The theology of 
Daniel favors a later date than the exile. The doctrines of the 
Messiah, of angels, of the resurrection, and of a judgment of the 
world are taught with greater distinctness, and in a more devel- 
oped form, than elsewhere in the Old Testament, and with fea- 
tures approximating to those met with in the earlier part of 
the book of Enoch (about 100 B. C.) 10 .... It is also without 
analogy in prophecy that Daniel should describe so accurately 
the future conflicts of the Jews, during the reign of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. If the author had lived in the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, such prophecies would yield to an easy and ready 
explanation. Early. — Daniel, as a book, possesses characteristics. 
It is not a transcript of any other prophet. The analogy of 
prophecy is a dangerous test when applied to any of the prophets. 
If we are unwilling to admit the existence of predictive prophecy 
in Daniel, then, of course, his visions are best explained when 
located in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes (175-163 B. C). 
It is quite true that Daniel's theology is an advance on that of 
the pre-exilic prophets, and, on the theory that the law of devel- 
opment is everywhere applicable to Old Testament doctrines, 
Daniel is placed among the latest of the Old Testament prophets. 

(d) Conclusion on Authorship and Date. Late. — " In the 
veiled form of a revelation of the future, it [chap. 11] gives an 
outline of history from the time of Cyrus to near the death of 
Antiochus. . . . Unity of authorship has been the prevailing view 

among all scholars of all schools The conclusion that 

chaps. 7-12 belong to the age of Antiochus Epiphanes appears 
warranted, and then also chaps. 1-6, if by the same author." " 
Early. — The evidence from history, language, and theology 
would attribute Daniel, in its present form, to some compiler in 
the Persian period, long enough after Daniel's day to allow some 
possible ignorance of some historical facts, and some marked 

10 Driver, Literature of the O. T., sixth edition, p. 508. 
" Article " Daniel " in Clark's Dictionary of the Bible. 
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Persian influence in language, and, on the theory of evolution, 
some new doctrines of theology. 

7. Some further considerations. — (a) It is now generally 
admitted that Daniel was a historical character. Ezekiel, whose 
authenticity is practically unquestioned, classes in one category 
Noah, Daniel, and Job (14:14; cf. also 28 : 3). 

(b) The representations of Nebuchadrezzar are true to what 
we learn of him in his own inscriptions — holding in especial 
reverence his own majesty and the glory of his great Babylon. 

(e) Other names, manners, and customs mentioned in the 
book are such as were prevalent in Babylon during Chaldaean 
and Persian supremacy. The fiery furnace of Daniel, e. g., is 
mentioned in Jer. 29:22; and the Persian method of punish- 
ment, by throwing into dens of lions, finds place in chap. 6. 
Daniel's imagery accords with the surroundings of Babylon. 
He speaks of a lion with eagle's wings, of a leopard with four 
wings — reminding one of the winged bulls and lions found at 
the entrances of the palaces and temples of Babylon. 

(d) The Septuagint adds largely to the text of the Hebrew 
Bible, indicating the desire, as Wright suggests, to make it coin- 
cide more nearly with the Maccabaean period. If this is true, 
the book of Daniel must be referred to a time much earlier than 
the Septuagint translation. 

These independent considerations favor its origination in 
the period of Persian supremacy, as against the Antiochian date. 
The fact that the Sunday-school lessons do not touch the period 
of visions (chaps. 7-12) does not require, neither does space 
allow, an examination of methods of interpretation which must 
be applied in their study 

The difficulties of the questions connected with the study 
and interpretation of Daniel await new light from the inscrip- 
tions. Hundreds and thousands of tablets from the late Baby- 
lonian and early Persian period have been already discovered, 
and are now being made accessible to scholars and students. 
These will certainly open up to us new avenues of archaeological 
thought, and more than likely new information of a valuable 
character. 



